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Notes. 


MASSINGER AND DEKKER’S ‘THE 
VIRGIN MARTYR.’ 


THE practice of collaboration in dramatic 
authorship, so prevalent in Elizabethan 
times, has seldom yielded a more happy 
result than in the case of Massinger and 
Dekker’s Virgin Martyr.’ Massinger’s 
stately style and mastery of dramatic 
technique combined with Dekker’s sincerity 
and high poetic gifts have given us as 
powerful and moving a tragedy as is to be 
found outside shakespeare. No doubt from 
the point of view of the modern reader the 
“comic relief’ afforded by those two base 
creatures Hircius and Spungius is a blot 
upon the play, but the introduction of these 
characters does not in any way affect its 
essential morality. Theic conversation and 
behaviour, offensive though it is, is at least 
in keeping with their typical character, and 
the vices of lechery and drunkenness which 
they personify, far from being presented 


in an attractive light, are rendered as 
repulsive as possible. Their unutterable 
baseness at any rate serves aS a most 
effective foil to the unassailable purity 
of the heroic Dorothea. 

Whether we have here a case of true 
collaboration, or rather—as has been sup- 
posed—the result of Massinger’s recasting 
of an early work of Dekker, is a question 
that it is scarcely possible to determine. 
It is, however, possible to distinguish, with 
a degree of certainty unusual where pro- 
blems of joint-authorship are concerned, 
the work of the two dramatists who com- 
posed it, for the writings of each possess 
clearly-marked characteristics. Not only 
has Massinger’s mature blank verse so 
distinctive a ring as to render it (in the 
longer speeches at least) easy of recognition, 
but he has also a habit of repeating images 
and sentiments to a degree not paralleled 
in the writings of any other dramatist. 
Many of his sentiments are to be met with, | 
phrased in almost precisely the same way, 
in half a dozen or more of his plays. He has 
also a large number of mythological allusions 
drawn from a very limited stock and con- 
sequently frequently repeated. 

Dekker also has many characteristic 
words, phrases, allusions and tricks of 
speech. Some of the features most con- 
spicuous in his early plays—e.g., his habit 
of repeating words two or three times in 
succession, of using volleys of adjectives, 
adverbs or synonyms—are not, however, 
particularly in evidence here, from which 
it is clear either that Dekker’s work in the 
play is of a much later date than in such 
plays as ‘ Satiromastix,’ ‘ The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday’ and ‘ Westward Hoe,’ or that 
Massinger has drastically revised Dekker’s 
work throughout. On the whole, although 
some passages written by Dekker show 
signs of alteration by Massinger, the jormer 
conjecture seems to me the more probable. 
T incline to the opinion that the two authors 
worked upon the play together, and that 
‘ The Virgin Martyr ’ is the result of collabo- 
ration in the true sense of the term. 

Hitherto those who have discussed its 
authorship have treated the shares of the 
two authors as if they were entirely inde- 
pendent—allotting one scene to Massinger, 
another to Dekker, and so on.* The 


* I should except Professor Cruickshank, 
who, in Appendix X. of his ‘ Philip Massinger’ 
(published in 1920, after my analysis of the text 
was made) suggests that II. iii. and IV. i. are of 
composite authorship. 
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association of the two authors was, as I 
hope to show, of a more intimate kind, 
several of the scenes revealing clear traces 
of both hands. 


Act I., scene i. 


This is wholly Massinger’s. It is all in 
metre. Parallels are so numerous that it 
is only necessary to give here a selection of 
the more striking. I have left many 
characteristic turns of expression unnoted. 

1. Theophilus : "Twas a benefit 
For which I ever owe you. 

Compare :— - 

_’Tis a noble favour 
for which I ever owe you. 
(‘ The Bondman,’ II. i.) 

2. Sapritius: . . . when we are merciful to 

them 
We to ourselves are cruel. 

Compare :— 

in compassion to them, 
You to us prove cruel. 
(‘ Maid of Honour,’ IT. iii.) 

3. Sempronius : You pour oil 
On fire that burns already at the height. 

Compare :— 

Your words are but as oil pour’d on a fire, 
That flames already at the height. 
(* Unnatural Combat,’ II. iii.) 
+ + + in this you but pour oil on fire. 
(‘ Duke of Milan,’ V. i.) 
Massinger has this in several other plays. 

4. Dioclesian : Had you borne yourselves 
Dejectedly, and base, no slavery 
Had been too easy for you: but such is 
The power of noble valour, that we love it 
Even in our enemies. 


Compare :— 
Had he suffered poorly, 


It had call’d on my contempt ; but manly patience 


And all-commanding virtue, wins upon 

An enemy. (‘ Renegado,’ IV. ii.) 
(Occurs again in ‘ The Duke of Milan,’ 
III. i., ‘Emperor of the East,’ I. i., and 
elsewhere. ) 

5. Dioclesian : Queen of fate, 
Imperious Fortune—mix some light disaster 
With my so many joys, to season them, 

And give them sweeter relish. . 

Compare :— 

Heaven be pleased 
To qualify this excess of happiness 
With some disaster, or I shall expire 
With a surfeit of felicity. As Guardian,’ II. iii.) 

6. Artemia: make payment 
But of a debt, which I ieee bound to tender. 

Compare :— 

She comes to make a tender of that service 
Which she stands bound to pay. 

(‘ Great Duke of Florence,’ II. iii.) 
(Also in ‘A Very Woman,’ II. i., and else- 
where. ) 


7. Antoninus: As I look on the temples, or the 


gods, 
And with that reverence, lady, I behold you. 
Compare :— 
As I behold the sun, the stars, the temples, 
I look on you. (‘ Bashful Lover,’ I. i.) 
When I came 
To see you, it was with that reverence 
As I beheld the altars of the gods. 
(‘ Bondman,’ II. i.) 
8. Antoninus: Refuse what kings upon their 
knees would sue for ! 


Massinger repeats this over and over again 
with slight variations. Two parallels will 


suffice :— 
. « to court him to embrace 
A happiness which, on his knees, with joy 
He should have sued for, 
(‘ Great Duke of Florence,’ V. ii.) 
. . these bounties 
Which all our Eastern kings have kneel’d in vain 
for. (‘ Renegado,’ IT. iv.) 
9. Antoninus: Pardon, dread princess, that I 
made some scruple 
To leave a valley of security 
To mount up to the hill of majesty, 
On which, the nearer Jove, the nearer lightning. 
Compare :— 
Tll look on human frailty 
And curse the height of royal blood : since I 
In being born near Jove, am near his thunder. 
(‘ Maid of Honour,’ Til. i.) 
10. Antoninus : The fox, 
When he saw first the forest’s king, the lion, 
Was almost dead with fear; the second view 
| Only a little daunted him; the third, 
He durst salute him boldly. 
Compare :— 
The fox, that would confer 
With a lion without fear, must see him often. 
(‘ Believe as you List,’ ITI. ii.) 


Act IT., scene i. 
| Written by Dekker. Over one-third con- 


sists of prose dialogue between Hircius and. 


| Spungius. Then Angelo appears, speaking 
in verse, whilst Hircius and Spungius con- 
tinue to speak in prose ; finally Dorothea 
‘enters, speaking verse. 

Apart from the fact that Massinger 
rarely uses prose, the Hircius-Spungius 
dialogue shows positive evidence of Dekker’s 
authorship in several of his characteristic 
‘words and expressions. The blank verse 
is also his, showing no trace of Massinger’s 
‘metrical style or vocabulary. . Particular 
indications of Dekker’s authorship to be 
/noted are :— 

1. Spungius: Bacchus . . . grand patron of 
| rob-pots, wpsy -freesy tipplers, &c. 
| Dekker’s plays are full of allusions to 
the Dutch and their habits. The expres- 
‘sion ‘‘to drink upsie-freese”’ (i.e., in the 
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Dutch fashion) occurs several times in his 
works, e.g., ‘Gull’s Hornbook’ (Grosart, 
vol. i., p. 206), ‘Northward Hoe,’ II. i. 
It is not to be found in Massinger’s plays. 

2. Hireius: Thy last shall serve my foot. 
References to the shoemaker’s trade 
are noticeably frequent in Dekker. He 
again uses this expression in ‘ Westward 
Hoe,’ II. iii. 

That last shall serve all our feet. 
It must be rare, for I have found it in 
no other Elizabethan play. 

3. Spungius:. . . as I am a demi-pagan, 
I sold the victuals, &c. ; 
and twice again, a few lines below :— 

Hircius: As I am a total pagan. 

Spungius: As I am a pagan, &c. 

Such phrases—“‘as I am a gentleman,” 
“as I’m a Christian,” ‘‘as I’m a sinner,” 
&ce.—are typical of Dekker. 

4. Spungius: The peaking chitface hit me in 

the teeth with it. 
The expression “‘to hit one in the teeth,” 
although not generally common, is also 
one constantly used by Dekker. It is in 
‘Satiromastix,’ I. ii., ‘‘ Westward Hoe,’ 
IIL. iii., ‘ Gull’s Hornbook ’ (Grosart, i, 158), 
‘Patient Grissil’ (Sh. Soc. Reprint, 37), 
‘The Roaring Girl,’ IV. ii. and V. i., &c. 
It is not used in any of Massinger’s numerous 
independent plays. 

The speeches of Angelo and Dorothea 
are essentially Dekkerian in style and 
spirit. Angelo’s vigorous outburst on hear- 
ing that the money entrusted to Hircius 
for the relief of prisoners has been “ paid 
away :— 

What way ? the devil’s way, the way of sin, 
The way of hot damnation, way of lust ? 
is particularly characteristic, with its em- 
phatic repetitions. And for such lines as 
these :-— 

I could weary stars, 
And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 
By my late watching. 
one might, as Mr. Arthur Symons has re- 
marked, search from end to end of Mas- 
singer’s plays in vain. 

Scene ii. 

All in metre. The hands of both authors 
are apparent here. Metrical considerations 
seem to point to Dekker as the principal 
author; the scene was probably written 
by him and afterwards touched up by 
Massinger. 

Two clear indications of Dekker are to 
be noted. The first is in a speech of 


‘reference is made above. 


“This 
The line is, upon which love-errands run 
’Twixt Antoninus and . - Dorothea. 
The allusion here, to ideenteaiies running 
upon lines, is indubitably Dekker’s. It 
is to be found in ‘ The Whore of Babylon’ 
(Pearson, ii. 230), ‘‘ Northward Hoe,’ IV. 
iv., ‘Jests to Make You Merrie’ (Grosart. 
ii. 343), and doubless elsewhere. Dekker 
again applies it figuratively, as in the text, 
to a person employed to carry messages from 
one person to another. Compare ‘The 
Roaring Girl, V. i. (one of Dekker’s 
scenes) :— 
A justice in thistown . . . used that rogue 
like a firework, to run upon a line betwixt him 
and me. 
And again in ‘The Honest Whore,’ Pt. 
IT. i., we have :— 
The fireworks that ran from me upon lines against 
my good old master, Xc. 
The other is in Theophilus’s speech at 
the end of the scene. 

2. I will not lose thee then, her to confound. 


I doubt if a single instance of an inver- 
sion of this kind is to be found in the whole 
collection of Massinger’s plays, whereas 
there are several such in Dekker. So far 
as I have noticed, they occur always in 
tragic passages. The following may be 
given as examples :— 

Have we not all it tasted ? 
Whore of Babylon,’ Pearson, ii. 256.) 
Nothing but your mercy me can save. 
(Ibid., ii. 267). 
Mine own shame me confounds. 
(‘ Roaring Girl,’ IV. ii.) 

Massinger’s hand is to be recognized in 
the following passages :— 

1. Theophilus : I'm turned a marble statue at 

thy language. 

Compare :— 
almost turns me into a senseless statue. 

(‘ Emperor of the East,’ V. i.) 

Are we all turned statues? Have his strange 

— charmed us ? (‘ City Madam,’ ITI. ii.) 
Antoninus 

Plays the Endymion to this pale-faced moon. 

This is part of the speech of Harpax 

containing the fireworks allusion to which 

For the allusion 


to Endymion, compare :— 
- he’s a man, 
For whose embraces, though Endymion 
Lay sleeping by, Cynthia would leave her orb. 
(‘ Guardian,’ IT. ii.) 

Though Dekker also has allusions to 
Endymion (see ‘Match Me in London,’ 
Pearson, iv. 211), ‘‘ pale-faced moon”’ 


stamps this reference as Massinger’s. We 
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<9 it again in ‘ The Emperor of the East,’ 
The pale-faced moon, that should 
Govern the night, usurps the rule of day, &c. 
The very words of greeting (“The sun, 
god of the day, guide thee, Macrinus !”’) 
with which the scene opens, to me suggest 
the hand of Massinger, as does the speech 
of Theophilus towards its close, ‘‘ Have I 
invented tortures to tear Christians,” &c. 
One often notices in Massinger’s plays a 
tendency to dwell upon, almost to gloat over, 
the idea of torture. 
Scene iil. 

About two-thirds verse and one-third 
prose. Although this scene, like the pre- 
ceding, has hitherto been attributed entirely 


to Dekker, it is also clearly of joint author- | 
ship. There are, indeed (except in the 


prose at the end), more definite traces of 
Massinger than of Dekker. 


MASSINGER. 

Macrinus : : . . from his store 
He can enough lend to others ; yet, much taken 

from him, 

The want shail be as little as when seas 
Lend from their bounty, to fill up the poorness 
Of needy rivers. 

Though this sentiment cannot be exactly 
paralleled from Massinger’s plays, he harps 
upon images in which the size of a river is 
compared with that of the ocean. The 
nearest parallel is in ‘ Believe as You List,’ 

Though IT know 
The ocean of your apprehensions needs not 
The rivulet of my poor cautions. 

Still more conclusive of Massinger’s 
collaboration is this passage, from the first 
speech addressed by Antoninus to Dorothea, 
after the entry “‘ above ” of Artemia :— 

glaze not thus your eyes 
With self-love of a vow’d virginity ; 
Make every man your glass, &c. 
This is one of the many changes rung by 


Massinger on one of the commonest of his , , , 


tags. See, for instance, ‘The Maid of 
Honour,’ VY. ii. :-— 
You look upon your form in the false glass 
Of flattery and self-love. 
‘New Way to pay Old Debts,’ V. i. :— 
looking on my lowness 
Not in a glass of self-love, but of truth. 
‘Bondman,’ ITI. iv. :— 
Though in the glass of self-!ove she beho'd 
Her best deserts. ‘ 


There are similar lines also in ‘The | 


Emperor .of the East,’ V. iii., ‘The Bond- 


man,’ III. iii., ‘,The Parliament of Love,’ . 
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I. i., and in several of the Massinger- 
Fletcher plays. 
| Equally unmistakable to the reader 
‘familiar with Massinger’s habit of echoing 
passages from Shakespeare is the evidence 
‘of this speech of Dorothea’s :— 
| That fear is base, 
| Of death, when that death doth but life displace 
| Out of her house of earth ; you only dread 
| The stroke, and not what follows when you’re dead ; 
There’s the great fear, indeed. 
The indebtedness to Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquy (“But that the fear of some- 
thing after death,’ &c.) is obvious. 

Massinger has another reminiscence of 
this soliloquy— 
Tremble to think how terrible the dream is 
After this sleep of death. 
—in the ‘Roman Actor,’ IIT. ii., and again 
in ‘ The Maid of Honour,’ II. iv. :— 
How willingly, like Cato, 
| Could I tear out my bowels... 
But that religion, and the horrid dream 
| To be suffer’d in the other world denies it ! 
| Dekker does not imitate Shakespeare in 
this way. 

Another slight, but definite, indication of 
Massinger is to be found in one of An- 
_toninus’s speeches addressed to Dorothea :— 

Your mocks are great ones. 
With this compare Aretmia’s 
FS they are fair ones, 

Exceeding fair ones, 
‘in Act I., sc. i. “Ones” is frequently 
‘thus used by Massinger, never (I believe) 
by Dekker. 
| DEKKER. 
' Dekker was responsible for the prose 
(Hircius and Spungius). There is in Spun- 
| gius’s very first speech one of his favourite 
_angling metaphors, of which almost any 
,work of his will afford examples :— 
The fish you angle for is nibbling at the hook; 
‘and, in the next line, the playful association 
of the abstract and the concrete 
untruss the codpiece-point of our re- 
= no matter if the breeches of our conscience 
Tall, 
is characteristic of him. The same type 
of jest is also met.with in the plays of Ford, 
‘who perhaps borrowed it from Dekker. 
‘So far as I have noticed, it is affected by 
no other Elizabethan dramatist. We find 
‘it again in the prose at the end of the 
| scene :— 

Spungius: The petticoat of her estate is unlac’d. 

Hircius: Yes, and the smock of her charity 
is all to pieces. 

If positive proof is needed of Dekker's 
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participation in the verse, it should be 
sufficient to point to the jingle at the end 
of Artemia’s final speech :— 

. . « Rifte her estate ; 
Christians to begging brought grow desperate. 
Massinger was quite incapable of this. 
But there is no doubt that some of the 
best features of the verse are also Dekker’s. 


H. DuGpALE SYKEs. 
(To be concluded.) 


Enfield. 


ST. BLAIZE. 


Sr. BuaizeE, who is commemorated on 
Feb. 3, is usually represented with an 
iron comb in his right hand in reference to 
the manner of his torture, and from this is 
supposed to have arisen his becoming the 
atron saint of wooleombers. Alban Butler, 
however, says :— 

No other reason than the great devotion of the 
people to this celebrated martyr of the Church 
seems to have given occasion to the woolcombers 
to choose him the titular’ patron of their profes- 
sion. On which account his festival is still kept 
by them with a solemn guild at Norwich. 

This is quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ April 15, 
1854 (1 8S. ix. 353), in reply to a 
question in which it is stated that “in 
Norwich every 50 years the festival of 
Bishop Blaize is observed with great cere- 
mony.” Butler died in 1773. Baring- 
Gould, writing a century after Butler’s 
death, says that the wool-manufacturers 
of Norwich “still observe his (St. Blaize) 
day, or did so until lately.” He also says 
that “at Bradford, Yorkshire, a festival is 
holden every five years in memory of St. 
Blaize”’; but according to Francis Bond 
(‘Dedications of English Churches’) this 
festival was discontinued in 1825. An 
anonymous writer in The Illustrated London 
News of Feb. 14, 1880, states that ‘‘ every 
seven years the woolcombers of our large 
manufacturing towns hold a festival in his 
(St. Blaize) honour.”” What is the truth 
as to the frequency of these festivals? Did 
an annual celebration take place anywhere, 
or were the festivals held at intervals of 
five, seven, or even 50 years in different 
towns ? Are any held at the present time ? 

There is a story of St. Blaize that on his 
way to prison he extracted a fish-bone 
from a child’s throat, and for this reason 
candles offered on his feast were said to be 
good for throat trouble and even for tooth- 
ache. St. Blaize, indeed, might almost be 


specialists. The writer in The Illustrated 
London News quotes the words of a charm 
for extracting a bone out of the throat: 
‘*Blaize the Martyr and servant of Jesus Christ 
commands thee to pass up or down.” This 
charm, or something like it, may have been 
used by a certain French curé in 1757, 
whose story has been preserved in the 
registers of the church of Wemaers Cappel, 
near Cassel (Nord). Within a glazed frame 
on the wall of the south aisle is a fish-bone 
mounted in silver, below which is set out. 
its history in a certified transcript from the 
church register. The extract is in Flemish, 
but a translation into French is also given. 
In English it may be thus rendered :— 

On the twenty-second of September, one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, the Rev. 
Roland Behaegel, curé of Hondeghem, made in 
gratitude to St. Blaize the offering of a large 
carp-bone, which, having stuck in his throat, 
caused him to fear for his life. He was miracu- 
lously delivered by invoquing the saint with the 
promise of a Mass to be said in his honour. 

Certified as true, 

H. BAvuDEN, curé of Wemaers Cappel. 

Copy conformable to the registers of the Parish, 

' A. BARBEY, curé, Wemaers Cappel, 
February 2, 1902. 

Hondeghem is a village about four miles 
to the south-east of Wemaers Cappel, and 
M. Behaegel was presumably on a visit 
to the latter place when he met with his 
misadventure over a dish of carp. The 
church of Wemaers Cappel was uninjured 
by the war, being just outside the fighting 
area. It.is partly of .twelfth-century date, 
but was largely reconstructed in brick, 
apparently in the seventeenth century. 
All the exterior work is of the later period, 
and the ancient round-headed clerestory 
windows are hidden by the newer roof. The 
above particulars, which are recalled by the 
approach of the feast of St. Blaize, were 
noted by me in April, 1918. 

F. H. CHEETHAM. 


PALLONE, AN ITALIAN GAME. 


In 1867 (3 S. xi. 333), a correspondent. 
asked, concerning a picture by Vanvitelli, 
‘* What is the game of Pallone ?” 

There was no reply, excepting a short 
editorial note referring to ‘The Game of. 
Pallone,’ by Anthony L. Fisher, M.D., of 
which a review of less than eight lines had: 
appeared (3 S. viii. 180). ' 
The game is fully described by the late 
William W. Story, the American sculptor, 


claimed as the patron saint of throat- 


in his ‘ Roba di Roma,’ 7th ed., 1875, p. 122. 


| 
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I may be allowed to give a few extracts 
from the account, which occupies nearly 
four pages. 

One of the various kinds of the old Roman 
game of Pila still survives under the modern 
name of Pallone. It is played between two 
sides, each numbering from five to eight persons. 
Each of the players is armed with a bracciale, 
or gauntlet of wood, covering the hand and 
extending nearly up to the elbow, with which 
a heavy ball is beaten backwards and forwards, 
high into the air, from one side to the other. 
The object of the game is to keep the ball in 
constant flight, and whoever suffers it to fall dead 
within his bounds loses. It may, however, 
be struck in its first rebound, though the best 
strokes are before it touches the ground. The 
gauntlets are hollow tubes of wood, thickly 
studded outside with pointed bosses, projecting 
an inch and a half, and having inside, across the 
end, a transverse bar, which is grasped by the 
hand, so as to render them manageable to the 
wearer. The balls, which are of the size of a 
large cricket-ball, are made of leather, ‘and so 
heavy, that, when well played, they are. capable 
of breaking the arm unless properly received on 
the gauntlet. They are inflated with air, which 
is pumped into them with a long syringe, through 
a small aperture closed by a valve inside. The 
game is played on an oblong figure marked out 
on the ground, or designated by the wall around 
the sunken platform on which it is played; 
and across the centre is drawn a transverse line, 
dividing equally the two sides. Whenever a 
ball either falls outside the lateral boundary, 
or is not struck over the central line, it counts 
against the party playing it. When it flies over 
the extreme limits it is called a volata, and is 
reckoned the best stroke that can be made. 
At the end of the lists is a spring-board, on which 
the principal player stands. 


The points of the game are fifty,—the first two 
strokes counting fifteen each, and the others ten 
each. When one side makes the fifty before the 


other has made anything, it is called a marcio, 
and counts double. When both parties count 
forty, the caller cries out “alle due,” and the 
count is carried back on both sides to thirty. . 

As each point is made, it is shouted by the caller, 
who stands in the middle and keeps the count, 
and proclaims the | bets of the spectators 
and after each game “‘ si passa ’’—or an “* over ”’— 
is taken, the two sides changing position. 

This game is as national to the Italians as 
cricket to the English; it is not only, as it seems 
to me, much more interesting than the latter, 
but requires vastly more strength, agilty, and 
dexterity, to play it well. 

Story cites some of the places where it 
is—or now perhaps was—played: Rome, 
near the summit of the Quattro Fontane, 
in the Barberini grounds; the Piazza di 
Termini; the Tempio della Pace; the 
Colosseo (at the first the strict game, 
apparently played by professionals ; the 
others a less strict game)—Florence, outside 
the Porta a Pinti—Siena, under the for- 
tress wall. 

Story gives the inscription under the bust 
of a famous player in the walls of the amphi- 
theatre at Florence : — 

Josephus Barnius, Petiolensis, vir in jactando 
repercutiendoque folle singularis, qui ob robur 
ingens maximamque artis peritiam, et collusores 
ubique devictos, Terremotus formidabili cog- 
nomento dictus est. 

No date is given. The amphitheatre 
means, I believe, the court where Pallone 
is played. The season for the game appears 
to be or to have been after the middle of 
May, through the summer. 

Other games, described in the same 
chapter (vi.), are Morra, Pillotta, Bocce 
or Boccette, and Ruzzola. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(See 128. vi. and vii. passim ; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186, 226, 286, 306, 385, 426, 504, 525; x. 26.) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt.) 


Temple Punch House Near Hare 
Thatched House .. Strand .. a 


Thatched House .. Islington.. 

Thavies Inn Coffee Thavies Inn, Holborn P 
House 

Theatre 

Thistle and Crown.. Swallow Street .. 

Three Blackbirds .. Low Leyton sn 


Three Chairmen .. Hay Hill 
Three Chairs 


Three Colts -. Bevis Marks, south side 


1744 General Advertiser, March 15. 

— London Museum: sketch by J. T. 
Wilson (A22123). 

1744 Levander, A.QC., vol. xxix., 1916. 

— Hogarth’s ‘ Four Stages of Cruelty,’ 
plate 2. 


Bridges Street, Covent Garden 1739 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns,’ p. 46. 


.. 1755 Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 190. 
.. .— London Museum : sketch by J. T. 
Wilson (A22038). 
Thornbury, iv. 333. 


South-west corner of ” Russell 1711 Plan of Covent Garden published by 
Street and of the Little Piazza 


J.T. Smith in 1809. 
—  Larwood, p. 358. 
«- 1708 ‘New View of London,’ i. 82. 


T 
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Three Compasses .. 


Three Compasses .. 
Three Cranes 


Three Crowns 
Three Crowns 
Three Crowns 


Three Cups. . 


Three Cups .. 
Three Cups . 


Three Cups.. 


Three Horse Shoes. . 
Three Johns 


Three Kings 

Three Kings 

Three Morrice 
Dancers 

Three Nuns.. 

Three Pigeons 


Three Punch-bowls 
Three Queens axe 


Three Tuns 
Three Tuns 
Three Tuns ae 


Oxford Street 


Hornsey .. 
Poultry .. 


Poultry .. 
East Smithfield 
Stoke Newington 


Pickax Street, Aldersgate 


Old Street wa 


Bread Street, west side, south of 
Watling Street 


High Holborn, north side, be- 
tween the ‘* Old Blue Boar ”’ 
and the ** New Inn” 


Goswell Street, east side 
Bennett Street, near 
Square, Westminster 


Queen 


Crispian Street, Spittlefield 


Orange Street, Bloomsbury 
Old Change 


Whitechapel 


Butcherhall Lane, Newgate .. 

Charles Street, Long Acre 

Charing Cross 

Brewer Street: 

At junction of Poor Jewry Lane 
and High Street, Aldgate 


Billingsgate ee oe 


1789 


1745 
1732 


Parker’s ‘ Life’s Painter of Varie- 
gated Characters.’ 

Thornbury, v. 430. 

Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 

‘London ‘Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 110. 

Sadler’s ‘ Life of T. Dunckerley,’ 
1891, p. 104. 

Larwood, p. 99. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

— Handy Book,’ pp. 177 and 


Daily Advertiser, June 24. ‘ Richard 
Freeman from the Three Crowns, 
Stoke Newington, begs leave to 
inform the Publick in general that 
he has taken the Flask in Highgate 
opposite the hill from Kentish 
Town . . . and hopes to give 
the same satisfaction as at his 
former residence. 

Ogilvy and Morgan’s * London Sur- 
vey’d.’ 

* A New View of London,’ i. 82. 

‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 390. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Parker’s ‘ Life’s Painter of Varie- 
gated Characters.’ 

Remarks of London,’ 


386. 
Ogilvy and Morgan’s ‘ London Sur- 


‘A ho View of London,’ i. 82. 
‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


p. 383 

Rocque’s * Survey. 

* London Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 10 


Calendar of MSS., Marquis of Bath, 
iii. 433. 

Daily Post, April 15. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

‘ A New View of London,’ i. 82. 

The sign represented John Wilkes, 
the Rev. John Horne Tooke, and 
Sir John Glynn, sergeant-at-law. 

Sadler’s ‘ Masonic Facts and Fictions,” 
1887, p. 44. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

‘London Topographical Record,” 
1907, iv. 95. 

Thornbury, i. 347. 

1709-1742, kept by John Rudd. 

Parish Remarks of London,” 

38 


p- 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
The Craftsman, Nov. 1. 
Macmichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 67. 
Daily Gazetteer, Oct. 8. 

Applebee’s Weekly Journal, Nov. 19. 
“The Annual Feast of the County 
and City of Oxford, will be held 
at Leathersellers’ Hall in Bishops- 
gate Street on 24th inst. Tickets 
may be had at the 3 Tun Tavern 
within Aldgate.” 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey. 

; Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,” 


p. 22. 


| | 

1729 
1731 
a2 
1777 
1677 
1708 
1732 
1745 
1785 
1789 
1708 
1732 
1745 
1749 
1737 
1745 
., 
172 
1788 
1735 
1737 
1720 
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1735 lLane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 185. 
Three Tuns Bishopsgate 1752 Heron’s ‘ Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921. 
Three Tuns.. Old Bailey 1713 ‘London Topographical Record,’ 
; 1903, ii. 98. 
Three Tuns.. Ludgate Hill 1766 ‘London Topographical Record,’ 
1903, ii. 85. 
Three Tuns .. Bedford Street, at No. 66 1725 Chancellor’s ‘ Strand,’ p. 321. 
Three Tuns.. Clare Market .. 1723 Simpson’s ‘London Taverns and 
Masonry,’ p. 33. 
Three Tuns.. High Street, Hampstead 1743 ger, and ‘Highgate Express, 
Oct. 9, 1920. 
Three Tuns and Cheapside, opposite Bow Church 1735 Lane’s ‘Handy Book,’ 
Bull’s Head 1754 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. a 1916. 
— ‘London Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 62. 
Three Tuns and Holborn Bridge 1749 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 


= be 


Larwood, p. 361. 

Whitehall Post, Feb. 16-19, 
Demolished to make room for the 
new building of the Horse Guards. 

Daily Courant, June 16. 

N. & Q.,’ June 8, 1861. 

‘London Topographical 

1903, ii. 85. 


J. DE CasTRo. 


Mar- 


Record,’ 


Oriental, and this is supported by panto- 
mime presentations. I know no definite 
source for this. There is a “ Blue King” 


Crown 
*Ticket Porter Arthur Street Cc. 
Tiltyard Whitehall 
Tinsley’s Three Tun Court, St. 
garets Hill, Southwark 
‘Tom’s Ludgate Hill .. 
BLUEBEARD: ORIGIN AND EARLY RE- 
FERENCES.—The ‘N.E.D.’ describes Blue- 
beard as “a personage of popular mytho- 


logy,” and the first quotation it gives is 
from De Quincey in 1822. I can see noth- 
ing about the story in the books of folk- 
lore I have consulted, and am curious to 


know whether it is French or English in, 


origin, or Oriental. I suppose that the 
‘Histoire ou Contes du Temps Passé’ of 
Charles Perrault (1697), including ‘ Blue- 
beard’ among several famous fairy stories, 


is one main source of the legend, but the) 


‘N.E.D.’ says nothing of a French origin. 

It looks like a satire on the matrimonial 
ehoices of Henry VIII. Brewer, ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’ writes: 
‘* Holinshed calls Giles de Retz, Marquis de 
Laval, the original Bluebeard.” But if 


Holinshed had used the last word, I presume | 
that the ‘N.E.D.’ would not have missed 


it. References in English can surely be 
earried back further than De Quincey. 
Here is one from Boswell, ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
year 1772. In a discussion on friendship 
between those who disagree on a capital 


point, Goldsmith is reported as saying 
toj'Johnson :— 
“ But, Sir, when people live together who have 


something as to which they disagree, and which 
they want to shun, they will be in the situation 
mentioned in the story of Bluebeard : ‘You may | 
look into all the chambers but one.’ 


The ordinary idea is that the tale is. 


of the Djinns in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
(Lane and Lane-Poole’s ed., 1906, vol. iii., 
p- 319), but the story is not one of those 
generally familiar. The blue beard certainly 
looks foreign, and a leaning towards poly- 
gamy may have led to an Oriental ascription ; 
also the fact that the Turk has been for 
centuries a traditional villain, a survival 
in culture, I suppose, from the time of the 
Crusades. A dyed beard might be indi- 
cated. A course of dissipation made the 
wife-killer’s beard white, and he wished to 
simulate youth by making it black. Hither 
the dye was blue-black or turned blue ; 
just as in a recent case in the courts an un- 
fortunate lady complained of hair which 
turned gold and green. Anyway, the blue 
beard seems to me odd, and might be a hint 
to someone who knows much more than I do. 
W. 4H. J. 


BacsHot AND Bawwaw.—In ‘Stage 
Coach and Mail in Days of Yore,’ in quoting 
Taylor the Water Poet’s account of a jour- 
ney by coach from London to Southampton 
in which the travellers pass Bagshot and 
Bawwaw, it says the latter place is not ex- 
plained by scrutiny of maps. The clue is in 
'Harl. 6494, p. 129ff., ‘A Journey into the 
West of England in 1637.’ In this also, 
| the travellers come to Bagshot and Bowow 
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and the narrator says, ‘‘ Bowow is sepa- 
rated from Bagshot only by a stream— 
the inhabitants are not proud of the name 
of their place.” N. A. WEBB. 


Ruskin: GENEVA LETTER FOouND.— 
In the Library edition of Ruskin’s Works 
is printed (vol. xxxiv., p. 493) a letter dated 
Geneva, Feb. 16, 1863, of which the first 
publication had not been traced. I find 
the letter first appeared in an obscure New 
York magazine, The New Path for May, 
1863 (vol. i., No. 1., p. 10), a file of which 
is owned by the New York Historical 
Society. THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOrT. 

Graduate School, Columbia University. 


APPRENTICES TO AND FROM OVERSEAS 
(see ante, p. 29).—Since my former article 
the following overseas apprentices have 
been found :— 

John Beale, son of Richard Beale of Antegoa, 
W. Indies. App. to Thos. Herbert of Coventry, 
Apothecary. Dee. 3rd 1714. Consid. £53 15 0. 
(nl. 1/44-10.) 

Thomas Owen, son of Richard Owen of Jamaica, 
Med. Dr. App. to Roger Bayly of Bristol, Haber- 
dasher of Hats. Oct. 7th 1714. Consid. £60. 
(Inl, 1/43-135.) 

Thomas Adams, son of William Adams of the 
Island of Barbadoes, Mercht. App. to Saml. 
Dunklyn, Cit. and Scrivener. Feb. 21st 1716. 
Consid. £100. (Inl. 1/5-96.) 

William Frere, son of Tobias Frere of Bar- 
badoes, dec’d. App. to Rich. Tilden, Cit. and 
Broiderer. May 12th 1718. Consid. £300. (Inl. 
1/6-62.) 

Isaac Gale, son of Isaac Gale of Jamaica, 


Painter. App. to Richard Chapman of Bristol, 
nies) 23 Jan. 1718-9. Consid. £210. (Inl. 


wo ohn Barbot, son of James Barbot of Maryland 
in Virginia, Mercht. dec’d. App. to Pierre La 
Brasse of St. Anns Westminster, Silversmith. 
1717—Consid. £16. (InI. 1/5-117.) 

John Brazil, son of John Brazil of Newfound- 
land, America, dec’d. App. to James Lippyeat 
Hooper & Eleanor his wife. 2 March 1714. 
Consid. £20. 1/43-166.) 

Nathaniel Irish, son of William Irish of Mount 
Surat, in West Indies, Mercht. dec’d. App. to 
Isaac Waldoe, Cit. and Grocer. 7 Sept. 1716. 
Consid. £25. (Inl. 1/5-16.) 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, St. John’s Hill, S.W.11. 


StowE Houses, SALE or CoNnTENTS, 1847 
AND 1921.—Last summer witnessed the 
final dispersal of the contents of this princely 
mansion, and there has since been much 
discussion as to the adaptation of the 
house to othgr uses. Possibly this final sale 
will be fully recorded and analysed in a 
volume similar to that published by David 
Progue in 1848, which also provides an 


| 
adequate history of the remarkable building. 
'The valuable contents included specimens 
of special interest to compilers of works 
‘on china, glass, furniture, MSS. and the 
‘like—thus James Marryatt, an authoritative 
writer on porcelain, seeks information 
respecting Etruscan cups, &c. But of most 
interest in some correspondence of the 
early nineteenth century is a letter from 
Stowe House dated Sept. 9, 1817, written 
-by Father Charles O’Connor (1760-1828), 
then librarian, to some unidentified corre- 
‘spondent. After a preliminary reference 
| to some list of subscribers he proceeds :— 

I am very busily employed in preparing for 
| publication the first volume of my Catalogue 
| raisonné of this MS. room, where I had the 
pleasure of passing some very cheerful hours 
with you about a year ago. Since that time | 
have never heard from Mr. Petrie, and having 
| lost his address, may I beg of you to say some- 
thing kind from me to him, and to assure him 
that I keep his Welch Chronicle untouched, and 
uncopied with the exception only of some few 
dates, which I think he gave me permission to 
use. 

Dimensions of Stowe Great Library above: 
Length 75 feet, breadth 25 feet. Number of 
books and books of Prints above stairs, 21,000. 
Below stairs, Gothic Room or MS. Room, 
Number of MSS., 2,000. 

The ebony chairs were purchased at Antwerp, 
they were Rubens’ and are beautifully carved in 
festoons, wreaths of flowers, &ec., &c. I cannot 
be more accurate; who carved them I cannot 
discover, but the workmanship is worthy of 
such a professor as Rubens. 

My 2nd vol. will come out immediately 
after my catalogue is completed and an Irish 
map of the Middle Ages completed. 

At this date the Grenville Library, sub- 
sequently bequeathed to the British Mu- 
seum, was at Stowe House. The dispersals 
by Messrs. Sotheby ot the books and MSS., 
and by Phillips of the prints (1834), had 
not occurred or were even considered im- 
pending. The manuscript library was 
fitted in the Gothic style by Sir John 
Soane, who copied many of the ornaments 
in Henry VIIL.’s Chapel at Westminster 
Abbey for the purpose. 

Dr. O’Connor was grandson of Charles 
O’Connor of Belangare, whose Irish MSS. 
had passed to this collection. His elabo.ate 
work in four volumes, ‘Rerum Hiberni- 
carum Scriptores Veteres,’ is now scarce. 
‘Lhe Catalogue raisonné of the MSS. was 
| privately printed at Buckingham. 

The sale of last summer did not cause the 
popular furore of the earlier sale, 1847. 
The times were unpropitious, and such 
redistribution of collections not so un- 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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WE must request correspondents desiring in- 


formation on family matters of only private interest | Th, 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CoLE, OR COALE-RENTS.—Can anyone 
explain the meaning of the above term, 


which recurs each year in some accounts | 


relating to an estate near Buckingham, | 


The receipts are grouped under | 


1661-1667 ? 


the heading ‘‘ Received out of Padbury | 


for rents called coale-rents ” ; 
times the spelling is “ cole.”” The amounts 
are very trifling, the highest being 6s. 8d. 
per annum, but they stand apart from the 
quit-rents, which are separately assembled. 
Typical examples are :— 
Received of Edward Swannell for one 

yeares rent ending at Michas. 1661  .. Is 0d 
Received of John King of Padbury for the 

like for Sammons house .. 4d 

The usual works of reference, law lexicons 
and dialect dictionaries have been searched 
in vain, and a complete set of ‘N. & Q.’ 
failed to assist. At the P.R.O. it was 
suggested that the right to make charcoal 
was alluded to, but it is not a wooded 
district and there is no evidence to support 
this. Since the fifteenth century the lord- 
ship of the manor of Padbury has been 
vested in the Warden and Fellows of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, but neither the 
Estates Bursar not the Steward of the 
manors has ever heard of cole-rents. The 
oldest inhabitants know nothing of them, 
and numerous inquiries in many directions 
have elicited nothing but guesses. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


THORNBOROUGH.—Edward Thornbrough, 
Commander, R.N., died at South Stoke, near 
Arundel, in May, 1784, leaving, with several 
daughters, a son, Edward, born at Plymouth 
Dock in 1754, who, following his father’s 
profession,was distinguished by much active 
service and attained high honours. He died 
a G.C.B., an Admiral of the Red and Vice- 
Admiral of the United Kingdom, the chief 
post in the Navy, and is buried in Exeter 
Cathedral. His only surviving son, Admiral 
Edward Le Cras Thornbrough, died s.p. in 
1857. Among other relics of Sir Edward 
Thornbrough is a grant of arms made in 
1817, assigning to himself and also to his 
only sister then surviving (Elizabeth, widow 
of Henry Blaxton, Lieut., R.N.), the fret of 
Thornborough, with an honourable aug- 
mentation for his services, viz., On a chief 


azure an anchor erect with cable or. The 
patent states that Sir Edward claimed 
descent from a branch of the family of John 
ornborough, who, in the year 1634, was 
Bishop of Worcester. (The bishop died at 
Hartlebury Palace in 1641 at a great age.) 
Information giving the descent of Com- 
mander Thornbrough from the family 
‘* seated at Salisbury, in the county of Wilts, 
and also in the counties of Worcester and 
Warwick,” is asked. E. T. P. S. 


BatTTeRSEA ENAMEL WorkKsS.—Where is 


but some- it possible to see the two catalogues of the 


auction sales of S. T. Janssen’s Battersea 
enamels, (a) that of March 4, 1756, at St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and (b) that of 1762 at 
York House, Battersea? Advertisements 
of these sales have been found. 

As 8. T. Janssen was made bankrupt in 
1756, would it be possible to discover any 
of the trade books or wages sheets used at 
his enamel works at York House, Battersea? 
The Record Office possesses particulars of 
some part of his estate, but no mention of 
the stock of Battersea enamels sold by 1756. 


‘ ALLOSTREE’S ALMANACK,’ 1680.— Can 
any reader of your valuable paper give 
any information with regard to an old 
almanack which I happen to possess a copy 
of for the year 1680? It is labelled ‘ Allos- 
tree’s Almanack ’ and contains a marvellous 
store of information. I am curious to know 
whether there are any other copies of the 
same now to be found. It was printed for 
the Stationers’ Company. 

Pu. YORKE. 


V. DE VELDTE THE ELDER: IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF FLAG sovuGcHT.—In a_ picture 
which appears to depict H.M.S. Swiftsure, 
lost in action against the Dutch in 1666, the 
undermentioned flag flies at the stern: 
a St. George’s cross on a white ground 
in first canton (top corner against flag-pole) 
fimbriated red and white; the remainder 
of the flag is striped red and white and 
checkered red and white round all four 


edges. 
Can any reader identify this flag? J. M. 


QuaINT CHARMS TO BE IDENTIFIED.— 
Amongst scores of other manuscripts— 
mainly seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Yorkshire diaries—left to m@ by my late 
father (who spent his life collecting York- 
shire lore) is a most interesting book of 
strange occurrences in the Bedale and 


( 
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Wensleydale district towards the end of the 

eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 

century. This was the work of one Abe 

Braithwaite, who seems to have been at 

some pains to copy thereinto quaint entries 

from contemporary and earlier folios kept 

by those who were like-minded to himself. 

Amongst the entries made by Braithwaite 

is one ‘“‘from Mistress Pickersgill’s Bible 

fly-leaf, dated 1680” (spelling I have 

modernized), which has the preface, ‘“ The 

following charm is powerfull to make brave. 

It must be writ small on skinne and worn 

over ye heart ” :— 

Thus spake Hagwolf to Elfreda: ‘‘ I have driven 
my knife in the ash.” 

To Gami he said: ‘‘ I come from the oak, my axe 
struck deep.” 

Then spake Harold and Arthur: ‘‘ We twain have 
been on the 

Very top of the White Mountain, so we could not 
go so much 

As a grain of sand higher. 

There hid we in the shadow of the Moon ; 

Left we there a yackron (acorn) yet green in its 


cup, 

Left we there a fir chatt upon'the great stone which 

Thor threw, 

The fir branch tied we with thongs drawn from a 
bear we slew, 

The feather of an eagle which fell from its wing— 

Yet it touched not the earth, for we twain did 

catch it,” &e. 

The second ‘‘ charm,”’ which has interested 
me much, is headed “‘To save a chylde 
from the Devil and witchspell.”’ 

The child was laid in Spence’s cradle, the mother 
standing astride facing the head if a boy, the other 
way if a girl, with hands crossed and sed after 
Spence :-— 

Bilda ac studa 

Melchea ag schugg, 

Saga bis saagi 

Ephersi Epheisa 

Bin schtrugg 

Si Blatza, sin Bletzie 

Og strobus ac Agg 

Virgin mother ly numbus 

Sweet Jesu by Tag 
When it was lifted from the cradle by its mother, 
A — sprinkled with salt and water—sprinkled on 

e face. 


Can any reader identify the first quotation 
as an old saga, and is the second merely 
gibberish, as were so many early charms ? 

J. FatRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


SPELLING OF CHAMPAGNE.”’—I have 
old wine labels engraved ‘‘ Champaign” and 
“‘Champaigne,” and am desirous of finding 
out when these latter spellings gave way 
to the present form. 


““WaTeER MEASURE” FOR APPLES AND 
Prars.—I am informed that prior to the 
reign of Queen Anne, apples and pears were 
customarily sold by water measure. It 
seems that no definitions of the quantities 
of this measure were legally laid down. 
Where can I find information as to what 
kind of vessel the seller employed during 
a transaction, whence the name arose, and 
how dissatisfaction came to be felt with 
their use during the reign of William III. 
which led to the legal definition of the 
measure in one of the earliest years of Queen 
Anne ? BEE 


Famity or Lrre.—Joseph Lee died in 
1751 and was buried with his wife, Frances, 
in Bread Street Church, E.C. He was a 
merchant and had property in Cairo, and 
they lived in Blackfriars. Robert Cooper 
Lee, son of above, was born in 1735 and died 
1794. He was Crown Solicitor of Jamaica 
in 1764, and married Priscilla Kelly, 
natural and adopted daughter of Chief 
Justice Dennis Kelly of that island. He 
returned to England, practised as a barrister 
and lived in Bedford Square. Of his six 
children only one left issue, viz., Favell 
Bourke Lee, who married David Bevan, a 
banker of Lombard Street, in 1798. 

Mary Lee, daughter of Joseph Lee, 
married a Mr. Morley, and her daughter 
Mary married Isaac Parminter and had a 
large family. 

Robert Cooper Lee and his children 
were very intimate with Lee Antonie, 
M.P., of Colwarth Park, Beds, whom in 
their letters, they address as ‘“ cousin,” 
but no connexion can at present be 
traced. They are also believed in some 
way to have been related to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and they were often in attendance 
on George IV. when Prince of Wales. 
Possibly some reader can help me in tracing 
out this pedigree. Particulars are also 
wanted of Joseph Lee’s ancestors. 

(Mrs.) A. N. GAMBLE. 

Gorse Cottage, Hook Heath, Woking. 


ANDREW BARNARD: SiR FREDERICK 
AuGustus Barnarp, K.C.H.—These were 
librarians to King George III. The former 
was husband of the author of ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray,’ Lady Anne Barnard, as to whom 
see the ‘D.N.B.’ The latter, a natural 
son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, died 
Jan. 27, 1830, aged 87. Where can I find 
any account of them ? 

JoHN B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 
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——This was exhibited at 8, Savile Row in| 
1784, and the supposed mystery and its ex- , 


posure were the subject of two pamphlets :— | 
or A Circum- | 


1, ‘Inanimate Reason ; 
stantial Account of that Astonishing Piece 
of Mechanism, M. de Kemplen’s Chess 
Player,’ &c. This has a folding frontispiece | 
and generally supports the ‘piece of 
mechanism ”’ delusion. | 

2, ‘The Speaking Figure and the Auto-| 
maton Chess-Player Exposed and Detected,’ | 
&e. This is anti the “‘ piece of mechanism” 
and pro the hidden “ director of the game.”’ 

It may be inferred that many other, 
pamphlets were issued in support of or 
opposed to the delusion, and a mechanical 
chess-player was, I believe, exhibited in, 
Piccadilly about a century later. References | 
to other pamphlets or adequate descriptions 
of the exhibition will be appreciated. | 

ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 

‘ Encyclopedia | 
Britannica’ says there is much difference | 
of opinion as to the exact cause of will-| 
o’-the- wisps (also known as ‘Jack -o’- 
lanterns,” ‘corpse candles,” ignis fatuus). | 
Ts the cause now known ? | 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


MULBERRY-TREES.—At what age do mul- 
berry-trees begin to bear ? 
ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Brars.—aAre bears in reality very fero- 
cious compared with other wild animals ? 
ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


B?Ratn AND FisHinc.—Does a shower of 
rain, or a wet day, improve fishing? If 
so, why ? ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Kywnaston.—Thomas Southhouse Kynas- | 
ton was admitted to Westminster School 
Sept. 10, 1782, and Edward Kynaston 
Jan. 12, 1829, aged 13. I should be glad 
to obtain any information about them. 

| 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER FREDERICK KEPPEL 
was admitted to Westminster School 
Jan. 19, 1775. I should be glad to obtain 
any. information about his parentage and’ 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES.—What is the origin’ 
of the following :— | 
1. ‘‘ A tailor is only the ninth part of a man.” | 

2. ** You must tell that to the marines.” | 
J. J. WARREN. | 

{The first of these was discussed at 4 S. ii. 437, 
587; iii. 84; viii. 36, under the form ‘‘ Nine 
tailors make a man.’’] | 
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DE KEMPLEN’S AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. | 
| small old marble statuette of a goat glimbing 


argent. 
County of Yorkshire, 


| Leeds was not a corporate borough ; 


[12 S. X. Jan. 28, 1922: 


1. L recently came upon a 


AUTHORS WANTED. 


a vine, with this verse on the base :— 
** Eat, goat, and live ; 
The fruitful vine 
Will ever yield 
Enough of wine.” 
but I have not been able to trace the source or 
author, and I am writing to inquire if you can 
assist in the matter ? E. HENDERSON. 
2. Who wrote :— 
“T have seen the wings of Hermes glisten 
Seen him wave afar his golden wand (?) 
But to me the Herald would not listen 
As the Dead swept by at his command, 
Not with that pale crew : 
Durst I venture too, 
Ever closed for me the Silent Land. 
“ Day and night before that gloomy portal, 
Giant shapes, the Guards of Hades lie, 
None of heavenly kind, nor yet of mortal, 
May unchallenged pass those Warders by. 
None that way may go, 
Unless he can show 
His last passport to Eternity.” 
O. SELLAM.” 
3. Whose is the saying: ‘‘ All suffering flesh is 
Christ.” BK. R. 


Replies. 
THE ARMS OF LEEDS. 
(12 8. ix. 507; x. 56). 

WIrTH reference to Mrs. CoPe’s query under 
the above heading, I venture to think that 
there is more inaccuracy in The Morning 
Post's remarks than in the maligned arms. 
In ‘The Book of Public Arms,’ by A. C. 
Fox-Davies, the arms of Leeds are thus 
described :— 

Azure a fleece or, on a chief sable three mullets 
Recorded at the Visitation of the 
1662 [sic]. A crest, an 
owl argent, and supporters, on either side an 
owl argent ducally crowned or, are regularly used, 
but are of no authority. Motto, ‘ Pro Rege et 
Burke in his ‘ General Armory gives 
the tinctures, azure a fleece or, on a chief of the 
last three mullets of the field, but the arms as 
given above are regularly used (p. 432). 

It is not the fact that ‘‘soon after 
Charles I. ascended the throne Leeds added 
certain unauthorized embellishments to its 
shield,’ for prior to Charles the First’s pn 
an 
having no arms therefore could not “add 
embellishments ”’ to what it did not possess. 
The real fact is that Leeds first asswmed 


‘armorial bearings when Charles I. was 


king. Leeds was incorporated by that 
sovereign in 1626, and the first corporate 
seal, with the legend sIGILLVM BVRGI DE 


‘Municipal 
History of Leeds.’ The fleece, of course, 
was an allusion to the town’s staple trade, 
and the owls were adopted from the Savile 
arms (silver with a bend sable and three 
owls silver on the bend) as a delicate compli- 
ment to Sir John Savile of Howley Hall, 
first Alderman of the town under the 
charter of 1626, and subsequently created 
Baron Savile of Pontefract. The first seal 
was used until 1662, when a new one was 
prepared, the town having received a fresh 
charter from Charles II. in 1661. The 
new seal showed a shield of arms as now 
borne, but without crest or supporters, 7.e., 
with a chief sable and three silver mullets 
on the chief—an adaptation from the arms 
of Thomas Danby, the first Mayor under the 
new charter, who bore, Silver, three chevrons 
braced sable with a chief sable and three 
mullets silver on the chief. The borough 
seems to have recorded these arms at 
Sir William Dugdale’s Visitation of York- 
shire, in 1665 (not: 1662, pace Mr. Fox- 
Davies), as appears from a MS. note by 
Ralph Thoresby, the eminent Leeds his- 
torian (see Thoresby Society’s publications, 
vol. xv. ‘Miscellanea,’ pp. 83-4). All the 
old corporation seals are figured in Wardell’s 
work, and it is possible that from the dots 
shown on the chiefs of the arms in that 
book has arisen the misconception that the 
chief in the Leeds arms was gold. It is 
certainly not used by the Leeds Corpora- 
tion. 

The addition of a helmet to a civic 
achievement of arms may be nonsense, 
and yet such a decoration is borne ‘“‘ by 
authority’ of the Heralds’ College (so 
much invoked by Mr. Fox-Davies in his 
various publications) by most of the 
London and many provincial boroughs of 
recent creation as testified by ‘The Book 
of Public Arms.’ I cordially agree with 
Mrs. Cope’s remarks on the ineptitude of 
much of our official heraldry. The late 
Sir W. H. St. John Hope, no mean Judge, 
stated in The Archeological Journal, liii. 
194, that “it must be allowed that the 
townsfolk [of Leeds] devised for themselves 
a pretty and most appropriate shield of 
arms,” and the champions of the heralds 
and their privileges can hardly maintain 
that better heraldry is produced by its 
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'1875 Sheffield used, ‘“ without authority ” 
a simple but effective coat: Azure, a 
‘bundle of arrows saltirewise, tied in the 
middle between two pheons—a punning 
allusion to its name and trade couched in 
sufficiently heraldic form. In the latter 
‘year the Kings-of-Arms granted a new-made 
coat (the blazon is from the grant, or 
‘rather a copy): Per fess azure and vert, 
in chief eight arrows interlaced saltirewise 
banded argent, and in base three garbs 
fessewise or; and for a crest, on a wreath 
of the colours a lion rampant argent, gorged 
with a collar and holding between the paws 
an antique shield azure, charged with eight 
arrows aS in the arms. The garos or 
sheaves are doubtless an annexation from 
the well-known arms of the Sheffields, 
baronets of Lincolnshire, and their pro- 
genitors, the Lords Mulgrave, and 
Dukes of Buckingham and Normanby— 
a quite unnecessary addition as the Sheffields 
do not appear to have had any connexion 
with the town of their name. Surely it was 
heavy wit on the part of the three Kings-of- 
Arms who signed this grant to laboriously 
perpetrate such armorial puns, with 
sheaves of corn and arrows, so many times 
in one shield and erest. 

In The Yorkshire Weekly Post of January 
14, 1922, I have discussed the question of 
the Leeds arms and have argued that the 
city already possessed a good title to its 
armorial bearings by prescription and long 
usage, and that the Corporation had no 
need to apply to the College of Arms for a 
new grant. My article contains sketches 
of the old and new coats. 

W. B. TURNER. 


Mrs. JOANNA STEPHENS (12 8S. x. 8).— 
The facts of Mrs. Stephens’s case are curious, 
and somewhat different to any other in 
eighteenth-century quackery. Mrs. Stephens 
informed the public that she had discovered 
a remedial medicine for stone in the bladder, 
and expressed her willingness to part with 
her recipes for public use for £5,000. Drum- 
mond, the banker, opened an account for 
‘voluntary subscriptions, but £1,356 3s. only 
being received, Mrs. Stephens used her 
influence with such of the legislators as 
she could approach, and in particular with 
Carteret, the Postmaster - General, who 

had been her patient in 1735. Eventually, 
in 1739, an Act (12 Geo. II., c. 23) was 
passed “ For providing a reward to Joanna 


12S. X. Jan. 28, 1922.] NOTES. AND QUERIES. | 
LEEDES 1626, shows a shield azure with a official purveyors. Let one example suffice 
fleece of gold, supported by two silver owls —another Yorkshire city. From 1843 to 
crowned. The same arms also appear on 
an old * Wait’s Badge ’’ of the seventeenth 
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Stephens upon a proper discovery to be | By 1772 the medicine had become a 
made by her for the use of the publick of| standing joke. The Rev. Richard Graves, 
the medicines prepared by her for the cure} oneof the keenest humorists of the eighteenth 
of the stone.’ On March 5, 1739/40, the| century, thus refers to it in his ‘ Spiritual 
major portion of the trustees named in| Quixote’ (Book 1x., ch. 14) :— 

the Act met and signed a certificate stating Slicer [a hypochondriac who was in the habit 
that they were ‘convinced by experiment of sampling ail the quack remedies advertised} 


an ” cal then bid the servant bring him Mrs. Stephens’s 
of the utility and efficacy ” of the medicines | wedicine for the Stone and Gravel, which he 


disclosed by Mrs. Stephens. Thereupon | never omitted, he said, since it was first discovered. 
the Treasury paid out £5,000 toher. Writers) “What! are you afflicted with the stone and 
on the eighteenth century have condemned | gravel then ? ” says Mr. Selkirk.—‘‘A fflicted !”’ says 
the whole transaction in the severest terms, | 
afflicted with it; but I suppose 0 ve 
but rf = been afflicted with it before this time if I had not 
ment acted recklessly, _the Trustees | taken this admirable medicine; and, as every 
who signed the certificate, nine were medical one is subject more or less, to gravel and sabulous 
men of standing in their profession: ‘TT. | concretions, it is madness to neglect so easy a 
Pellet, president of the Royal College of | = 
_| Providence has permitte o be discovered, 
— a a four ee. of that College ; ‘and for which the Parliament has granted so. 
eter Shaw, who was as eminent as a scienti- handsome a reward.” The servant having 
fic chemist as a physician; Cheselden, brought the preparation, with a large bason of 
surgeon to Chelsea Hospital; Caesar Haw- veal broth, Slicer swallowed the nauseous pre- 


ins ; scription with alacrity; though the virtues, or 
kins, surgeon to the Prince of Wales; / even the safety of that medicine have justly been 


and Samuel Sharpe, surgeon to Guy’s. 
The Rev. Stephen Hales, the ablest scientific | 
chemist of his day, was also a signatory. | J. Paut pe CAastTro. 
In the face of these names it cannot be said 1, Fesex Court, Temple 
that the Government failed to take expert) i 
advice. The malady sought to be cured. : z 
was, at that time, almost as direful as the _. THE Brccar’s Opera’ IN DICKENS 
small-pox, and no one would say that (12S. ix. 309; x. 14).—Miss Dopps pulls me 
Jenner’s discoveries would not have been, UP #bout the paucity of “literary” allu- 
worth such a sum as was paid to Mrs. sions in Dickens; but when I wrote 
Stephens. literary I was contrasting him in my 
That Mrs. Stephens’s remedies were a Mind with Fielding, Scott, and Thackeray, 
failure is not to be denied. A severe critic Who abound in such quotations—often 
of them was Dr. Mead, archiater and the learned; perhaps I should not have applied 
first opinion of his day. In 1751, in his the word “literary” to ‘The Beggar's 
“‘ Medical Precepts,” chap. X., he wrote :— | Opera,’ which is rather dramatic or musical, 
Particular care should be taken not to and therefore current and popular. Of 
the patient into a course of powerful diuretics POpular dramatic allusions there may be 
with a view of preventing the gravel from con-/many in Dickens; I have just found 
creting in the kidneys : . because, whatever great | another to add to Miss Dodds’s list, also 
things medicines from ‘David Copperfield.’ The song from 
ignoran pretenders e ertal e 
by their heat’ one | ‘The Beggar's Opera,’ * When the heart of 
avoid observing, though I am extremely sorry ® man,’ which Mr. Wegg sang, was also 
for the occasion, that some gentlemen of the sung by Steerforth’s friend Markham at the 
faculty a few years since acted a part much be- | disastrous supper party in chap. XXiVv. 
neath their character, first, in suffering them- | Such references to the * B.O.’ are perhaps 


selves to be imposed on, and then, in encouraging . . 
the legislature to purchase an old woman’s 02 ® level with Sam Weller’s mention of 


medicine at an exorbitant price; by vouching | the once popular story of George Barnwell. 
that it was capable of breaking stone in the If I may add another word, we must 
bladder, and bringing away the fragments . . . distinguish between quotations proper and 
_ Mead proceeds to explain the manner allusions, or hidden quotations without 
in which the experimenters had misled | inverted commas in the text of authors. 
themselves, and recommends a book by One of these was the passage I quoted 
Dr. Parsons “in which both the mischief from Miss Moucher. A recent reading of 
done by the medicine, and the artifices several of Scott’s novels has shown me how 
employed to bring it into vogue, are set many unacknowledged expressions from 
out in a clear light.” ‘Milton there are in his pages. For instance, 
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Jeanie Deans, after her interview with 
Queen Caroline, was ‘“‘dazzled and sunk 
with colloquy divine.” So was Adam on one 
occasion in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ bk. viii. 

C. W. B. 


TITLE oF “ K.H.” (12 S. ix. 529 ; x. 36).— 
Incidental confirmation could be given by 
information furnished by ROBERT 
PrerPOINT of the fact that a Knight | 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, | 
was not entitled, as such, to be called ‘‘ Sir,’’ 
but it is not made clear whether a Knight 
Commander of that Order was in the same 
case. 

The generally confirmatory information | 
is to be found in Joseph Foster’s ‘ Peerage, | 
Baronetage, and Knightage of the British 
Empire’ for 1881, (vol. i., p. 745). A list 
is given which “contains only the names 
of such Knights of the Order as are natives 
of this country,” it being noted that “the. 
Guelphic Order has not been conferred by | 
the British Crown since the death of William 
IV., when the British Sovereign ceased to be 
monarch of Hanover.’ There are named 
four Knights Grand Cross (the. Duke of 
Cambridge, the Marquis of Donegal, Vis- 
count Falkland, and the Earl of Wilton), 
one Knight Commander (Sir Woodbine 
Parish), and fifteen Knights, the cautionary 
mark being prefixed to these last, “ It 
is uncertain whether the below-named are 
all living ” (Lieut.-Col. John Austen, Lieut.- 
Col. Alexander Barton, Lieut.-Col. William : 
Beresford, Major James Briggs, Gen. Sir | 
Richard England, Gen. Sir Abraham Josiah | 
Cloété, Adm. George Thomas Gordon, Major 
John Salisbury Jones, Lieut.-Col. Donald | 
Macpherson, Captain Moreau, Thomas 
William Nicholson, George Antoine Ramsay, 
Major Archibald Stewart, Gen. Pringle Taylor, 
and Major Robert Henry Willcocks). 

Of these Sir Woodbine Parish, who was 
made K.C.H. in 1837 and died in 1882, 
does not appear to have had any other 
Order of Knighthood conferred upon him, 
and yet he was always styled “Sir” 
(‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xliii., p. 213). 

General Sir Abraham Cloété is given by 
Foster (vol. ii., p. 704) as “ K.C.B., 1854, 
K.H., Knighted, 1854,” but this omits the 
date of the conferment of the K.H., which, 
according to the ‘ D.N.B.’ (vol. xi., p. 120), 
was 1836, being followed in 1854 by knight- 
hood; and he died in 1886. General Sir 
Richard England (who died in 1883) is noted 
by Foster (vol. ii., p. 708) as ‘‘ G.C.B., 1855, 


K.H., 1855” ; but the ‘ D.N.B.’ (vol. xvii., 


p- 371) awards him the K.C.B. in 1843, with 
the G.C.B. subsequently won by his Crimean 
services, including the direction of the 
attack on the Redan. The latter does not 
specify the K.H., but that may have come 
from his activities as Brigadier-General 
during the Kaffir War, 1836 and 1837. 
ALFRED L. RoBBINs. 


Baron Grant (12 8S. x. 31).—The 
distich inquired for appeared at the foot 
of a coloured caricature of Albrecht Gott- 
heimer (anglicé Albert Grant) drawn by 
“ Ape” (Carlo Pellegrini) and published in 
Vanity Fair in the earliest seventies. The 
second line ran :— 

Wealth without honour is a barren grant. 

ALFRED ROBBINS. 


According tomy memory the lines were :— 
Title a king can give, honour he can’t, 
Title without honour, is a barren grant. 
There were two other lines, of which all 
that I remember is that one ended with 
(2) dilemma ”’ and the other with ‘‘ Emma.” 
The latter word was an allusion to the 
Emma mines, a speculative investment, 
promoted, I think, by Baron Grant. 
RoBert PIERPOINT. 


The couplet in question originated, I 
believe, in the Stock Exchange, as I have 
heard that it was affixed to the wall at one 
of the entries—probably Capel Court— 
where it remained but a very short period. 
The lines, as I remember them, ran :— 

A king can a title give : honour he can’t, 
A title without honour’s but a barren grant. 
G. W. YOuNGER. 
2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


IT find I have two versions of these 
lines :— 
Titles the king can give ; honour he can’t. 
Title without honour is a Baron Grant. 
and 
The Queen makes Barons, 
Gentlemen she can’t; 
For barren honour 
Is a Baron Grant. 


but I do not know from whence I copied 
them. Mary 


Of course you’ve heard the news that Baron 
Grant, 

To gain what most he seems to want, 

A good repute has promised to reclaim 

Wild Leicester Square, so long the West End’s 
shame. 

But will the world forget those flowers of Grants 

Are but the products of his City plants ? 

And who for shady walks would give him praise 

For wealth thus spent when gained in shady ways ? 
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Rank, titles, money can give, but honour can’t. 

Rank without honour is but barren grant; 

In short, what can he hope from this affair, 

Save to connect his name with one thing square ? 
I was present at the opening ceremony 

in 1874, when thousands of printed circulars 

with above lines were pr by hawkers. 

E. Leceart. 
62, Cheapside, E.C. 


Tae BricHtoN ATHENZUM (ANTAEUM) 
(12 S. x. 32).—The Brighton Antheuwm (not 
Athenzum), or Floral Hall, stood on the site 
of what is now Palmeira Square. A descrip- 
tion of its erection and collapse, together with 
a sketch, will be found in the late Mr. J. G. 
Bishop’s ‘A Peep into the Past; or Brighton 
in the Olden Time,’ p. 387 (1892 ed.). 

GERALD LODER. 


Epwarp LAampuuGH (12 S. ix. 491, 533; 
x. 39).—Edward Lamplugh was the second 
son of the Rev. Thomas Lamplugh, who 
was the eldest son of Thomas Lamplugh, 


| Eton when he was eleven years old; and, 
| of rather more interest, the Earl Marshal’s 
summons, signed by William III., to come 
to London, bringing his robes for the King’s 
|Coronation, Sancroft having declined to 
| officiate. M. E. A. P. 

| Crieff. 

| Launcnuinc or Surps (12 8S. x. 31).— 
“Stern foremost”? is not invariably fol- 
lowed, I think, save with the larger and 
more risky vessels. Common sense seems 
to indicate that the stern, being the heavier 
and bulkier end, will more readily induce 
|“ way,” or motion, when the vessel is 
released and gliding down the slips, and 
this thicker part of the structure will also 
assist in retarding her motion, once launched. 
| Most ships are built at right angles to more 
'or less narrow rivers, and if motion was not 
quickly checked the ship would soon be 
ashore, or in collision with the opposite 
bank. W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


Archbishop of York. This Thomas was) 


rector of St. Andrew Undershaft ; his, 


SonG-Book By Topras HuME (12 S. x. 31). 


wife was Anne Boham. I take this from|—TIn offering to purchase this excessively 
a MS. pedigree in, I think, probably rare book, it is to be feared Miss Lehmuth 
Katherine ee writing. She was| aims at the impossible. No copy came into 
a daughter of Thomas Lamplugh, a grand-| book auctions for the last thirty years. Her 
daughter of the Archibshop, and niece of best course will be to inquire at the British 
Edward Lamplugh ; also she was my great-| Museum, Bodleian, and at Trinity College, 
great-grandmother. I possess the memo-| Cambridge, and if these three great collec- 
randum of Thomas Lamplugh’s induction’ tions fail, a copy may exist in one of the 
to the living of St. Andrew Undershaft. college libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Tt is in Latin on stamped and sealed paper, A touch of humour is given to the title as 
signed by the Bishop of London and Six | printed, by lack of punctuation. Captain 
witnesses, dated Dec. 24, 1701. (afterward Colonel) Tobias Hume _ wrote 
I have also a wine merchant’s bill: three works, all with long titles. The first 
‘London anno 1702. The Rev4 Dr Lamp- | two, as described, are in folio, and the last in 
lugh, Dt to W™ Raphe for wine.” (The quarto. A copy of the first, required by Miss 
wines are ‘‘ White Callavella,” “‘ Red Anna- Lehmuth, was sold in the Bright sale nearly 
dea,” “‘White Annadea,” and ‘Canary.”) a century ago for £4 12s. 0d.,-which indicates 
“'To wine sent from 12th of February its then rarity. The titles, abbreviated, 


to ye 18th of August, £48..01..08.” All, 
details in full as to quantities, packing, | 
credit on bottles, and hampers returned, «e. 

I have, too, the Archbishop’s case of | 
silver-handled knives and forks; the knives | 
have on their ends the arms of the See of | 
York impaling Lamplugh (Or, a cross) 
fleury, sable) surmounted by a mitre, but. 
without the modern, and incorrect, addition, 
of a coronet. I have also the Archbishop’s | 
silver-mounted ebony walking-stick, with 
Lamplugh arms and crest on the end of| 
the handle ; quantities of his MS. sermons, | 
a few letters, one from Sancroft, and one 
from the future rector of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, in a childish hand, written from| 


run thus :— 

1, ‘First part of ayres, French, Pollish [Polish], 
and others together, some in tabliture, and some 
in pricke-song. With pavines, galliards, and al- 
maines for the viole de gambo alone, and other 
musicall: conceites for two base viols expressing 
five parts, with pleasant reportes one from the 
other, and for two leero viols, and also for the 
leero viole with two treble viols, or two with one 
treble. - Composed by Tobias Hume, 
gentleman. Ln: Printed by Iohn Windet, 
dwelling at the signe of the Crosse Keyes at Powles 
Wharfe 1605.’ Folio. Dedicated to William 
Alexander, Earl of Stirling. : 

2. ‘Captaine Hume’s Poeticall musicke prin- 
cipally made for two basse-viols, yet so contrived 
that it may be plaied eight severall waies upon 
sundry instruments, with much facilitie. . . - 
Composed by Tobias Hume, gentleman. Ln: 
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Printed by Iohn Windet 1607.’ 
Queen Anne, Consort of James VI. and I. 
Museum has a copy.) 

3. ‘ True petition of Colonel Hume, 
presented to the Lords assembled in the High | 
Court of Parliament ; being then one of the poore | 
brethren of that famous foundation of Charter | 
House. Declaring that if they would , 
os employ him for the businesse in Ireland, | 
and let him have but six score or an hundred | 
instruments of war, which he should give direction | 
for to be made, he would ruin the rebels, all within | 
three months, or else lose his head. Likewise, he | 
will undertake within three months, if their Lord- | 
ships would give credence to him, to bring in by | 
sea, being furnished with a compleat navy, to) 
H.M. and the Parliament twenty millions of | 
money. Ln: John Giles, 1642.’ Fep. 4to; four, 
leaves only. 


(Brit. 


W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


Stratford-on-Avon. 


InpEx Eccrestasticus (12 S. x. 
The first part of the MS. of this intended 


work, 1500 to 1800, comprising letters A. 


and B, together over 14,000 names, was ad- 
vertised for sale in E. Menken’s Catalogue 
164, in November, 1905, price 32s. 
Presumably the remainder of this projected 
Index was never compiled. 

In the same catalogue are a number of 
MS. volumes relating to Cambridge matricu- 
lations and graduates. Foster had intended 
to compile a list of Cambridge alwmni in a 
similar style to his Oxford volumes, but 
never lived to commence the work. It 
would be interesting to know where these 
Cambridge MSS. are now deposited. 

W.G. D. FLETCHER, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


St. CHRISTOPHER AND THE CHRIST CHILD 
(12 8. ix. 371, 415, 436, 452, 536).—As to 
Mr. W. E. GawtTHorPE’s query respecting 
the brasses at Morley, I have asked the 
rector, the Rev. A. E. R. Bedfotd, as I 
have not inspected these brasses lately, and 
he informs me that the three representa- 
tions of St. Christopher exist (a) on the 
John Stathum brass on the floor of the 
north chapel; (b) on the tomb of Sir 
Thomas Stathum in the south aisle ; (ce) on 
the John Sacheverell memorial on the 
south wall near the door. These are figured 
in the Rev. Samuel Fox’s ‘ History and An- 
tiquities of the Church of St. Matthew, 
Morley,’ Plates xmr., and xv. The 
first figure is 10in., the second 8}in., and 
the third 6in. A representation of the 
second is in Mr. H. W. Macklin’s ‘ The 
Brasses of England’ (2nd ed.). The second 
and third are not now in their original 
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Dedicated to) 


| Sacheverell brass unfortunately disappeared 
as it was) 80me years ago, before the Rev. A. E. R. 
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positions. The head of the Child on the 


Bedford’s incumbency, otherwise the brasses 
are in excellent condition. 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


THe PEDIGREE (12 S. x. 
21).—Mr. J. P. Earwaker, a reliable autho- 
rity, prints in full the will of Sir William 
Troutbeck, 1510, in his ‘ History of St. 
Mary-on-the-Hill, Chester,’ p. 185. Where 
it refers to “‘my sons and daughters” and 
to “children” he has a footnote :— 

This was a natural provision to provide for 
any children he then had or in case any childre» 
were born to him, but it is certain he died without 
Surviving issue. 


While I agree that Richard Troutbeck 


9)—| 38 father-in-law of John Talbot requires 


explaining, the evidence of the inquisitions 
and other documents are hard to get over. 
It seems that in 1502/3 Sir William Trout- 
beck made a settlement of his Cheshire 
estates which were to be held by Robert 
|Troutbeck, Thomas Hough William 
| Frodsham for Sir William and his heirs 
(39th Report Dep. Keeper, pp. 264-5). 
The inquisition of Dec. 17, 1512, two years 
after the death of Sir William, states that 
Margaret, wife of John Talbot, was the 
_kinswoman and heir, namely, daughter of 
| Adam, brother of Sir William; that she 
was aged 16 at the death of Sir William 
(in 1510) and that she had been married 
to Talbot during Sir William’s life. The 
|same year, 1512, arrangements were made 
with Margaret, the widow of Sir William 
‘and then wife of Sir William Poole, by 
which she and her husband acknowledged 
the rights of Margaret Talbot as the heiress, 
and received a life interest and an annuity 
from the Cheshire estates. Margaret Poole 
died on May 2, 1531, when her husband 
was left with a son, Thomas, aged 17. At 
this date Margaret Talbot is stated in the 
writ of livery to have been aged 97 (39th 
Rep. D.K., 256), which agrees with the 
previous statement of her age. 
R. Stewart-Brown. 


Bromborough. 


THE House or Harcourt (12 S. ix. 409, 
453, 495, 514; x. 15, 37).—In reply to Mr. 
Harcourt-Batu, when I wrote that Wace 
is the one authority for the presence of a 
Harcourt at Hastings, I was not referring 
to modern writers. Of these Delisle is 
undoubtedly the greatest on the French 
side, but Round pointed out long ago 
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that his ‘ Dives Roll’ is by no means free 
from errors (Monthly Review, June, 1901, 
pp. 97-98). I do not know Delisle’s 
authority for including Robert de Harcourt 
amongst the companions of the Conqueror, 
but it seems very likely that he relied on 
Wace’s reference to the Sieur de Harcourt, 
and added the Christian name from his 
own knowledge of the pedigree, rejecting 
the alleged Errand de Harcourt as im- 
aginary. 

It is very probable that the Anschitel de 
Harcourt living in 1130 was the son or 
grandson of a companion of the Conqueror, 
but I fear it will be difficult to discover 
the missing links. In the article cited 
above, Round showed how few of our 
oldest families could bridge the “ grievous 
gap” of 80 years between 1086 and 1166. 
A genuine male descent from 1130 ought 
to satisfy the most unreasonable person. 

It is a pleasure to learn that a younger 
branch of the family still survives, and I 
hasten to offer my apologies to the Harcourts 
of the Ankerwyke line for having treated 
them as extinct. As to Mr. CartTEr’s sug- 
gestion that a little research would comet 
other cadet lines in the Midlands, it is to be 
hoped that he will be able to undertake the 
research himself, as any investigations 
carried out by him would command general 
confidence. G. H. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


I should be much obliged for any replies 
in elucidation of the following topographical 
enigmas :— 

1. Which was the original town of Har- 
court in Normandy whence this family 
derives itsname ? There is one in the Depart- 
ment of Eure, 10 miles north-east of 
Bernay, and another in Calvados, 15 miles 
north-west of Falaise. The latter is either 
prefixed or affixed by Thury, with a hyphen 
connecting it with Harcourt. (Thury, by 
the way, is derived from the Scandinavian 
cri de guerre “‘Tur die”—by Thor’s aid). 
In most works of reference it is stated that the 
Harcourt in the Department of Eure is the 
original. Ifso,itisprobable that the Harcourt 
in the Department of Calvados was named 
after the Harcourt who was in possession 
at some subsequent date. The Duchess of 
Cleveland (‘ Battle Abbey Roll Call,’ vol. ii., 
p. 149), however, seems to think that the 
latter was the original lordship which was 
acquired by Bernard the Dane in 876. 

2. Where are Cailleville and Beauficiel, 
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at the same time, which information will 
probably be the means of solving the 
previous query, in some degree ? 

3. How many castles were in possession 
of the family in Normandy during feudal 
times, or, say, up. to 1450, when the French 
finally recovered the Duchy? TI have 
indications of three at least, viz., one each 
at Harcourt and Thury-Harcourt, and 
another at St.-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, in La 
Manche, which was in possession of Geoffrey 
de Harcourt, who was one of the Marshals 
in the English Army at the Battle of Crécy. 
I also believe that there was another castle 
belonging to Jean d'Harcourt, Count of 
Aumale, at Aumale, c. 1400. 

4. Robert Baron de Harcourt, who is 
stated to have been present at the Battle 
of Hastings, is recorded to have built a 
castle at Harcourt in 1100. At which of 
the two towns of Harcourt was this? I 
presume that it was the one near Bernay 
in the Department of Eure, which sur- 
rendered to Peter de Brézé in 1449, when 
the English garrison were so alarmed at 
the first cannon-ball which went through 


the wall that they thereupon made terms 


to capitulate within eight days if not re- 
lieved by Talbot. 
Harcourt-Batu. 


PHARAOH AS SURNAME (12 S. ix. 407, 
454, 537; x. 15).—There was a dealer in 
milk at Oxford about twenty years ago 
named Pharaoh; and much merriment 
there was in a certain law court on a certain 
oceasion about Pharaoh’s lean kine” and 
the milk they produced. Fama. 


TAVERN Sriens: THE Five Atts 5. 
ix. 145, 355. 390).——Even if no ‘“ Five 
Alls” inn existed in London the name 
must h&ve been known and understood 
there, for Antony Wood records of 1662 
(‘Life of Wood,’ ed. A. Clark, Oxf. Hist. 
Soc., i. 465), that ‘“‘ This year such a saying 
come up in London”’ (as a satire) :— 

The Bishops get all, 
The Courtiers spend all, 
The Citizens pay for all, 
The King neglects all, 
And the Divills take all. 
Fama. 


Tue MaccaBEss (12 §. ix. 370, 414, 436). 
—Mr. WAINEWRIGHT inquires who “ Dr. 
Wells”? was, who wrote on Jewish geo- 
graphy. No doubt it was Dr. Edward Wells, 
whose ‘Historical Geography of the Old 


the lordships of which Bernard acquired 


and New ‘Testaments’ (Lond., 1711-18, 


] 
( 
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| 
&e.) is characterized in Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes’ 
as ‘‘a learned work, too well known to 
require commendation.” Fama. 


.ApAH IsaacS MENKEN’sS ‘INFELICIA’ 
(128. x. 32).—In my copy of ‘ Artemus Ward 
in London,’ not dated, published by John 
Camden Hotten, in Hotten’s ‘‘ Very im- 
portant new books. Special List for 1870,” 
1s the following—last page of the list :— 

‘Infelicia. Poems by Adah Isaacs Menken- 
Illustrated with numerous gracefully pencilled 
designs drawn on wood, by Alfred Concanen. 
Dedicated, by permission to Charles Dickens, 
with photographic facsimile of his letter, and a 
very beautiful engraved portrait of the Authoress. 
In green and gold, 5s. 6d.’ 

Many of the designs are signed with Con- 
canen’s initials. 

There is a small error in the query: ‘‘ Isaac” 
should be “‘ Isaacs.’’ According to notes in 
The Referee of December 24, 1905, written, I 
think, by Mr. George R. Sims, 
she is buried in the Jewish portion of Peére 
Lachaise, and on her tomb are the words ‘‘ Thou | 
knowest.’”’ But she was not born a Jewess. Her | 
maiden name was Adelaide McCord, and she was a 
native of New Orleans. Her second husband was 
Isaac Menken, a handsome man, a devout Jew, 
and an accomplished musician. She adopted his 
faith and put an “s ” to his front name. 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


This book was published by Hotten, and 


removed from London to Swanage by ship 
in 1867, after it had been pulled down by 
the great contractor, the late Sir John Burt, 
and given by him to his friend Mr. Thomas 
Doewra, who, having so transferred it, re- 
erected it in the grounds of the Grove, 
then his property. It stands not on the 
quay but in the grounds of Rockleigh, 
a part of the old Grove, of which I now 
happen to be the owner. A. R. A. 


THe ABYSSINIAN Cross (12 S. x. 9, 56). 
—The Abyssiaian Cross is of native design 
and work; a base was designed for it by 
Mr. Micklethwaite and the whole gilt, 
and it used to stand above the altar in the 
Lady Chapel. It was also fitted to a 
pole, in the way of many early crosses, to 
be used in processions. 

Haroip 8. ROGERs. 


“To BURN ONE’S BOATS” (12 S. viii. 
210; ix. 177).—1. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
nothing earlier than 1886 (and that only a - 
provincial newspaper) for the metaphorical 
use of the above phrase. Surely there must be 
many and much earlier instances ? 

2. A few examples of the historical act 
are: Some exiles in Coreyra, 427 B.c. 
(Thue. iii. 85); Agathocles in Africa; 10 B.c. 
(Diod. Sic. xx. 7); the Emperor Julian, 
on the Tigris, A.D. 363 (Amm. Mare. 24, 7, 


much may be learnt about it in Mr. Richard § 3; ef. Gibbon, cap. xxiv.) ; Cortés in 1519, 
Northcott’s brochure published last year. at Cempoalla (Prescott, Mexico, ii., chap. 8). 
But he does not give the name of the artist The Athenians at Syracuse had intended to 
of the head- and tail-pieces. They are do it (from a different motive, Thue. vii. 


De V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
“Mata Haris” Youtu (12 ix. 527;) 


x. 34)—I heard it stated about the time. 
of “Mata Hari’s” execution at Vincennes, 
in October, 1917, that she was staying at a 
Russian Jewish hotel, near Stepney Green, 
during the winter of 1911-12. She seems 
to have appeared at several Jewish enter- 
tainments in East London, but her prin- 
cipal object in coming to England was to 
secure @ more remunerative engagement in 
the West End. Like many natives of 
Friesland, she was by no means ignorant 
of the English language, and was anxious 
to appear in a ballet based on Shakespeare’s 
‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


nearly all signed A. C. | 60, 74). 


WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL CLOCK TOWER) 
(12 8. ix. 230).—I regret that I did not notice | 


A. H. 8.’s query at the time. This was, 


Brewer’s ‘Phrase and Fable’ vaguely 
attributes the act to “ Julius Caesar and 
other generals,’’ with no references. 

H. K. Sr. J. 8S. 


AUTHOR’S NAME WANTED (12 S. x. 34).— 
‘Two Months in the Confederate States, in- 
cluding a Visit to New Orleans,’ was published 
in April, 1863 (not 1883 as stated by Mr. ABBATT). 
The author of the work was a Mr. Corsom or 
Corson. The writer’s sympathies were with the 
South. R. B. 


RNotes on Books. 


The Old Deeside Road. By G. M. Fraser. 
deen University Press.) 
Mr. FRASER is to be congratulated on a most 
useful piece of work in his monograph on the 
Old Deeside Road. He states in the opening 
chapter that he would sooner write the history 
of a nation than the history of a road, a state- 
ment that is at first surprising, but less so when 
it is realized how little relianee is to be placed 
on many of the older maps and plans, and how 
much depends on personal research. The best, 


(Aber- 
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in fact the only trustworthy, method is to go 
over the road yard by yard, with a camera if 
possible, and to spare no pains in eliciting in- 
formation from local inhabitants. It is a laborious 
task; for in this case the road is near 60 miles 
in length, though a mile or two shorter than the 
road which has displaced it, and it has taken the 
author rather more than five years to accomplish. 
But the result is worth the pains spent in the 
achievement, and Mr. Fraser is able to place 
before the reader a wealth of interesting in- 
formation. 

Roads with their bearing on local trading 
and history have been sadly neglected by 
antiquaries. Local historians and readers in 
general are apt to look on a road as a fait accompli 
and tc inquire no further into its history. But 
diligent research would reveal many points of 
interest in development, and could not fail in 
many cases to throw a fresh light on problems 
of local industries. In a different way illustrated 
monographs on main roads would prove a boon 
to many who use them. What, in fact, would be 
more interesting than an illustrated and ex- 
panded Paterson? Many of the early railway 

uides were designed to fill this want, but the 
idea was not developed. 

The book, which is one of the publications of 
the Aberdeen Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, is a worthy product of the University 
Press. The photographs, all of which are well 
chosen and some beautiful, are a feature of the 
book. Altogether it is a satisfactory undertaking 
and reflects credit on author and publisher alike. 


Selected Polish Tales. Translated by Else C. M. 
Benecke and Marie Busch. (Clarendon Press.) 
Tuts little volume, which belongs to that de- 
lightful series the World’s Classics, should not 
be missed by those who are interested in the 
literature of Eastern Europe. It is true that 
some members of this selection demand a certain 
stretch of the word ‘‘classic”’ in order to be 
included. By the standard which admits ‘ P.P.C.,’ 
nearly all the stories in, say, The Cornhill 
Magazine must be counted classics, and a good 
proportion of them even super-classics. The 
principal tale is ‘The Outpost,’ by Aleksander 
Glowacki, a writer whom his country deservedly 
admires. Like all in this collection it is a 
“ realistic ’? study ; that is to say, it deals with 
people whose consciousness is entirely filled by 
the most elementary physical necessities ; whose 
relations with their fellows are thereby made 
almost unmitigatedly harsh, and who are nearly 
as defenceless as an animal against trouble or 
oppression of any kind. Pity, terror and disgust 
—especially pity—are evoked in all that poig- 
nancy which the Slavonic artist so well knows 
the secret of, and which more easily than any 
other effect wins for him the praise of ‘power. 

The translation is of somewhat uneven merit. 


The es gag Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Vol. ii. 
Edited by Albert Feuillerat. (Cambridge 
University Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 

StTuDENTs of Elizabethan literature will welcome 

this fresh instalment of the three-volume edition 

of the complete works of Sir Philip Sidney which 

Professor Albert Feuillerat is bringing out with 

the Cambridge University Press. It contains the 


last part of the ‘ Arcadia,’ all the poems, and the 
masque of the ‘ Lady of May.’ The text is that of 
the earliest edition—with the exception only of 
the ‘ Two Pastorals ’—and is given without any 
alterations whether of spelling or punctuation. 
Later editions alter words and in several poems 
insert new matter. Particulars of these will be 
found in the notes, as will be also the prefaces and 
other introductory matter to this part of the 
* Arcadia ’ and to ‘ Astrophel and Stella.’ 

Sir Philip Sidney’s verse (except for two or three 
familiar sonnets and a few fine phrases) can hardly 
be said to make any instant, straightforward 
appeal to a lover of poetry. The first impression 
it produces is one of mingled intricacy and flat- 
ness; the second, upon perseverance in reading 
him, is somewhat happier. Anyone who, whether 
from predilection or from some external motive, 
intends to make a thorough study of him, will do 
well to possess himself of this delightful edition. 


The Elizabethans and the Empire. By A. F. 
Pollard. (Humphrey Milford, for the British 
Academy, ls. 6d. net.) 

THE debt of the British Empire to the Eliza- 

bethans is real and of the first importance, but its 

exact nature has been somewhat obscured by the 
failure, during the Queen’s reign, to acquire terri- 
tory beyond the borders of England. Professor 

Pollard, in the Raleigh lecture, shows how the 

position and policy of the Queen, the temper of the 

nation, and the relations between England and the 
rest of Europe determined this apparent failure. 

The Elizabethan contribution to the Empire is to 

be seen in the kindling of the spirit of adventure, 

especially of a love of the sea ; in the discovery of 
the true significance of ships ; and again, in the 
growth of that sense of national independence, 
confronting the Papacy on the one hand and the 

Holy Roman Empire on the other, which consti- 

tuted the first ‘‘ imperialism.”’ The lecture, given 

to us here in the form of a brochure, ranks high 
among its author’s minor works. 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante, p. 1, col. 1, for “11 S. xi. 10,” read 
118. vii. 1; at p. 2 (in pedigree), for ‘*‘ Rebecca 
Shave” read Rebecca Shawe; and at p. 3, col. 1, 
1. 11, for * Leeds” read Wakefield. 
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EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ —” Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lishers ”’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N, & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 
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